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A HINDU SCHOOL. 


The Hindoos of India are idolaters, wor- 
shippers of images which they themselves 
make. Their sacred books are called 
Shasters, written in an unknown tongue, 
and taught to their children by Masters, 
who stand over them with a rod, to compel 
them to repeat what they cannot under- 
stand ; and ifit was explained to them, it 
would only teach them vice and immorality. 
What a blessing would the light and mo- 
rality of the Gospel, and the Religion of 
the Son of God be to them, if they would 
receive it. 








__-— Moral ales. 


ORIGINAL. 


MISS WARNER’S PREJUDICE. 


Miss Olivia Warner occupied her accus- 
tomed seat, ata front window in their sit- 
ting-room, while her mother sat in a rock- 
ing-chair near by, alternately knitting and 
nodding. Miss Olivia having finished off 
a piece of work for the village sewing so- 
ciety, and inspected it, evidently to her 
own satisfaction, glanced at the opposite 
house, and sighed deeply. Old Mrs. War- 
ner was accustomed to such demonstra- 
tions of discontent from her daughter ; but 
this particular sigh seemed to carry some 
meaning, and she therefore inquired its 
cause. ‘* What's the matter now, Levy?’ 
said she. ‘O nothing, mother, only I’m 
tired, and I happened to be thinking just 
then how differently girls are brought up 
from what they used to be. Now, they 
pretend to know more than their mothers, 
at sixteen, when the truth is, they know 
nothing but 4 little music and French, and 
how to sit in the parlor and play the 
agreeable, or beautify themselves for balls 
and parties. I’m thankful I was’nt brought 
up so. There’s Louise Emery, playing 
waltzes, and polkas, and all such nonsense, 
from morning till night. A pretty house- 
keeper she makes for her poor father.— 
Just like her mother, for all the world. A 
literary lady, I suppose she considers her- 
self. Well, for my part, I think the less 
& woman has to do with books, the better 
for her and her friends. I wonder Mr. 
Emery don’t get married ; but then I sup- 
pose he does’nt dare to, his first wife led 
him such a life. But all the women in the 
world ain’t book worms, thank fortune, 
and I could tell him so, ifI dared to. I’m 
sorry for the poor man, I’msure ; but I’ve 
talked to Louise till I’m tired, and she 
leaves everything to the servants, the same 
asever.’ Then Miss Olivia laid her neat- 
ly folded work on the table, and looking 
up at the same time, saw her nephew 
standing before her. ‘ Why George, when 


‘be one to love and be proud of.’ 








did you come in?’ ‘O just now, aunt; 
who have you been talking to? Grandma 
has been asleep, and waited till you stop- 
ped, tospeak.’ ‘ That’s very polite of your 
grandmother, surely ; but she does it often, 
so I don’t mind it. I am afraid, George, 
that you find it very dull here. You must 
be introduced to some of our young peo- 
ple.’ ‘* The young lady you were extolling 
so highly just now, aunty, forone. Ihave 
quite a curiosity to see her.’ ‘ Very well, 
you shall. No doubt you'll find her very 
pleasant, and she'll entertain you by 
thumping on the piano whenever you wish.’ 
‘Did you call her a book worm?’ ‘ Yes, I 
do. She is always reading or scribbling, 
when she is not at the piano. If they 
had’nt uncommon servants, everything in 
her father’s house would go to “rack and 
ruin.”’ ‘ Perhaps shé oversees them her- 
self.’ ‘ That's likely! who ever knew a 
literary lady to know anything about 
housekeeping?’ ‘I can’t say how that is, 
aunt, but if I ever have a wife, she will be 
intellectual, as well as a good housekeeper.’ 
* Nonsense, child, you must not expect to 
find that in any one. It is’nt natural to 
expect it. Take my advice, and don’t 
marry a lady like Louise Emery. If you 
pore over books all day, won’t you want 
to come home to a nicely cooked supper, 
and sit down and talk to your wife in the 
evening, while she sews?’ ‘Certainly, 
aunt, I shall expect that, but I shall not 
want my wife to be cook, neither shall I 
wish her to entertain me with the gossip 
of the place. She must be able to converse 
on any subject, and have a cultivated taste 
for reading. I have pictured to myself a 
home, where the presiding genius would 
‘ Ah, 
that all sounds very well; but if your pre- 
siding genius should be left without help, 
as all ladies are liable to be, would you 
be contented to live on mental food alone ?” 
*O no, aunt, I don’t intend to marry a 
Mrs. Jellyby, or any one similar, su please 
not throw any more cold water on my 
plans.’ ‘I don’t know who Mrs. Jellyby 
is, George; but if you take my advice, 
you'll marry a woman who can make pud- 
dings and pies, instead of one whose head 
is full of books and music.’ ‘ Thank you, 
aunty, I hope you'll be satisfied with my 
choice, whoever it falls upon.’ Whilé the 
above conversation was taking place, 
Louise Emery, the subject of Miss Olivia’s 
censorious remarks, sat alone, with an 
open letter in her hand. She looked sad, 
and occasionally tears came to her eyes, 
but were quickly brushed away. The let- 
ter was from her father, informing her that 
he would be at home in a few days, with a 
newly married wife, and one whom he hop- 
ed Louise. would love and cherish as a 
mother. The thought of seeing a stranger 





occupy her mother’s place, was a sore trial 
to Louise; but she wisely resolved to love 
and respect. if possible, the one whom her 
father had chosen. The report of Mr. 
Emery’s marriage formed the principal 
topic of conversation at the next sewing 
circle. Miss Olivia affirmed that Louise 
was dreadfully distressed about it, and she 
did’nt wonder, for twas a perfect shame for 
Mr. Emery to bring an entire stranger into 
his family, when there were so many ladies 
in his own town whose good qualities were 
very manifest. But all the talking did no 
good. It resulted in many visits of condo- 
lence to Louise, which were exceedingly 
annoying to her. George Warner had 
made Miss Emery’s acquaintace, and his 
frequent calls on her indicated that he found 
it decidedly agreeable, and Louise, on her 
part, was much pleased with the intelligent, 
gentlemanly, young student. 

Mr. Emery arrived with his wife at the 
expected time, and Louise very soon learn- 
ed to love and respect her. Much to 
Louise’s joy, she found that in many 
things, her step-mother’s tastes were simi- 
lar to her own. Mrs. Emery was a lady 
whose mind was highly cultivated, and 
Louise found her a pleasant and valuable 
assistant in her studies, and reading.— 
‘ Just to think,’ said Miss Olivia, at the 
sewing circle, a few weeks after Mrs. Eme- 
ry’s arrival in town, ‘I asked Mrs. Emery 
to join our society, and she declined. Said 
she would be glad to assist us in a bene- 
volent object; but should prefer not to 
attend our meetings. Nowdon’t you call 
that rude? Idon’t think-I shall put my- 
self out to be polite to her again. She’s 
just like the other wife, I do believe, full 
of book knowledge, and they do say she 
is an authoress. Poor Mr. Emery. But 
then he knew a man could’nt be happy 
with a literary wife, from experience, so he 
don’t deserve pity.” ‘Is Mr. Emery un- 
happy?’ inquired a pleasant looking lady, 
who had overheard the conversation. ‘To 
me he seems the reverse.’ ‘QO, well, he 
has’nt been married long. Wait a year 
and see.’ 

Time brought other subjects to occupy 
the thoughts and tongues of those who 
were too conscientious to waste their lives 
over books, and Mrs. Emery was left to 
the enjoyment of her chosen pursuits, with 
Louise for a happy companion, and poor 
Mr. Emery, as Miss Ophelia still called 
him, was too cheerful to have ever been 
taken for the unhappy ‘ husband of a blue.’ 

When George Warner spent another va- 
cation with his aunt, he passed much of 
his time at Mrs. Emery’s, and greatly to 
his aunt’s amazement, declared Louise to 
be the most interesting young lady he ever 
knew. 

Several years had passed. Again Miss 
Olivia sat at the window, work in hand, 
watching the comings and goings at their 
opposite neighbor’s. ‘ Well, I should’nt 
wonder,’ said she to her mother, ‘if, the 
Emerys were to give a party. Something 
uncommon is going to happen, that’s cer- 
tain. It can’t be that Louise is to be mar- 
ried,’ .‘ Why not, child?’ ‘ Why I should 
have heard; but then it may be, they are 
so secret aboutall their affairs. I pity the 
man who gets her.’ While Miss Olivia 
was speaking, a carriage stopped at the 
door, a gentleman stepfped out of it, and 
while she was wondering who it could be, 
her. nephew stood before her. ‘ Why 
George, what has brought you here now ?” 
exclaimed Miss Olivia; grasping him warm- 
ly by the hand, ‘I thought you, were in 
Virginia.’ ‘Sol was, aunt; but here I 
am. Did’nt you receive my letter?’ ‘ La, 





no, dear, you know I never go to the Post 
Office.’ ‘And you don’t know that Icame 
to be married?’ ‘No indeed, George!’ 
and Miss Olivia sank back into her chair, 
overcome with surprise. ‘ Married! to 
whom?’ ‘Can’t you guess?’ * Not Louise 
Emery?’ ‘Yes, aunt.’ ‘O! George, I 
am afraid you’llrepentit. But you would 
not take my advice, so you must take the 
consequences.’ ‘I have’nt the slightest 
objection to that, aunty; but do cheer up, 
and don’t look so doleful about it. You 
will see what a good wife she will make, 
notwithstanding she hasa cultivated mind, 
and you will learn to love her, I hope, for 
my sake.’ Miss Olivia was troubled ; but 
as she could not help the matter, she wise- 
ly resolved to make the best of it. 

Two ladies occupied a handsome and 
tastefully furnished room. One evidently 
an invalid, reclined on a comfortable 
lounge, and the other, much younger and 
very beautiful, sat near her with a book in 
her hand. She had been reading aloud; 
but as the twilight deepened, she closed 
the book, and now approaching the invalid, 
laid her soft hand on the throbbing brow, 
and kindly inquired, ‘ How is your head 
now, aunt? CanIdo anything to make 
youcomfortable ?’ ‘ No, dear, nothing but 
to give me a song before I retire.’ The 


young lady readily complied, and seated 


at the piano, did not observe the entrance 
of a gentleman, who as soon as she ceased 
singing, asked the invalid if the music did 
not disturb her. ‘ O no, George, not when 
Louise sings. I asked herto.’ A servant 
calling Mrs. Warner from the room just 
then, Miss Olivia, for she was the invalid, 
took the opportunity to tell her nephew 
that which he already knew, that his wife 
was a treasure. ‘ Why, she is such an ex- 
cellent nurse, George. Ihave gained more 
in the few weeks since came, than I did 
in months before. I was foolishly preju- 
diced against Louise, and am truly glad 
you did not take my advice. But another 
thing, George, had I my life to live over 
again, I would seek an education, for I am 
convinced that those who find pleasure in 
books, are kept from many temptations to 
gossip and scandal, in which those who 
never read, too frequently indulge.’ 
LEsINA. 


Biography. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—15. 
WILLIAM MOULTRIE. 


William Moultrie was born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1731, and like many of our 
other brave commanders, took his first les- 
sons in war in combats with the Indians.— 
When thirty years of age he was appoint- 
ed captain in a provincial regiment, raised 
to chastise the Cherokees for their frequent 
attacks upon the settlements. He led his 
company gallantly into battle, and perform~- 
ed long and tedious marches through hos- 
tile territories, in which privation and hun- 
ger and toil unparalleled, were endured.— 
This was a good school for the future 
chieftain, and taught him to despise that 
ease and luxury which “have been the 
grave of so many noble efforts.” 

At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary war, the Provincial Congress of 
South Carolina voted a million of money 
to defray the expenses, and immediately 
commenced raising an army. In this, on 
the very. day the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, Moultrie was appointed captain.— 
His first expedition was against Fort Jobn- 
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son, on James Island, then in possession of 
the British. With a detachment of men 
he started at midnight, expecting bloody 
work, but the enemy had got word of their 
coming, and had fled, after dismantling the 
fort, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that Moultrie could mount three cannon 
before the British vessels of war appeared 
before it. They, however, thought it best 
not to venture upon an attack, and “ haul- 
ed off.” In December, Moultrie erected a 
battery on Haddell’s Point, for the purpose 
of driving off two men of war which an- 
noyed the inhabitants exceedingly. Toil- 
ing all night, with two hundred soldiers 
and some of the citizens, the place was 
well covered, and at daylight the people 
on board the vessels seeing the state of 
things moved away. The next spring 
Moultrie was ordered to take post on Sul- 
livan’s Island, and complete a fort there.— 
This they did, building it of the best ma- 
terial which could be found there; when 
completed it presented the appearance of a 
solid wall sixteen feet wide. Behind this 
Moultrie placed four hundred and thirty- 
five men, and thirty-one cannons. 

At this time Lee arrived from the North 
and took command of the troops. When 
his eye, accustomed to the scientific struc- 
tures of Europe, fell on this rudely built 
affair, he smiled in derision, calling it a 
“slaughter pen,” and requested Governor 
Rutledge to have itimmediately evacuated. 
But that noble patriot was made of sterner 
stuff, and replied that ‘ while a soldier re- 
mained alive to defend it, he would never 
give his sanction to such an order.” At 
length a fleet of fifty vessels was seen bear- 
ing up under a cloud of canvass for Charles- 
ton. Consternation seized the inhabitants, 
and a former captain of an English man-of- 
war went to Moultrie and said to the colo- 
nel, “ Well, what do you think now? As 
soon as those vessels come alongside, they 
will knock your fort down in halfan hour.” 
Moultrie very coldly replied, “‘ Then we 
will lay behind the ruins and prevent the 
men from landing” It is certainly singu- 
lar that with Lee, of world wide experience, 
on the one side, and a provincial colonel, 
who had seen no real service, and did not 
pretend to know what English broadsides 
could do, that he srould persist in defend- 
ing it. But these brave men had labored 
hard to build a fort, and whether it could 
be held or not, they were determined to 
defend it to the last extremity.: Lee would 
not stay in a structure which he thought 
would be shattered to fragments in thirty 
minutes, and retired some distance to 
manage aretreat. In the meantime Moul- 
trie received the following laconic note 
from Rutledge, ** General Lee wishes you 
to evacuate the fort. You will not with- 
out an order from me. Iwill sooner cut 
my hand off than write one.” At length 
the ships of war came within point blank 
shot. Moultrie’s eyes flashed with de- 
light, and the men eager for the fray, kept 
training their heavy guns upon them as 
they advanced. The order was given to 
fire, and that low dark structure opened 
its thunder. Without returning a shot, 
the vessels advanced until directly abreast 
of the fort, then letting go their anchors, 
and clewing up their sails, they poured in 
a terrible broadside. The wharves, stee- 
ples, and heights were covered with spec- 
tators, who scarcely dared breathe, they 
were so anxious. The battle had now 
fairly commenced, and the guns worked 
with fearful rapidity. Lee stood on Had- 
dell’s Point, watching the effect of the 
first fire, and expecting to see, when the 
smoke lifted, that the “slaughter pen” 
would be in ruins. But there still floated 
the flag of freedom, and beneath it beat 
brave hearts, to whom the awful cannonade 
was ‘* but a symphony to the grand march 
ofindependence.” All day long that brave 
garrison tviled like slaves; the scene was 
one of indescribable grandeur, and well the 
good palmettoes withstood the shocks they 
were constantly receiving. About half- 
past nine o'clock, the English, finding 
their vessels cut up, and their crews dread- 
fully reduced, slipped their cables, and 
moved quietly away, and when the news 
reached the town, one long, loud shout of 
“Victory! victory!” rent the air, filling 
every heart with joy. The loss of the 
Americans in this gallant action, was only 
thirty-six, both killed and wounded, while 
the British, according to their own account, 
was a hundred and sixty, double that 
number is probably nearer the truth. 





From this time until 1779, Moultrie was 
constantly in the field, where he was ever 
distinguished for his coolness and bravery. 
In the capitulation of Charleston, Moultrie 
and his troops were surrendered prisoners 
of war, which closed his military career.— 
Moultrie remained a prisoner two years, 
when he was exchanged, and appointed by 
Congress Major General. The war soon 
after closing, he retired to private life. But 
the South Carolinians remembering his 
distinguished services, elected hig, Gover- 
nor of the State, in 1785, and again in 
1794. He lived to a good old age, and 
died Sept. 25, 1805, in his 75th year. 

EsTELLE. 














Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


TWILIGHT REVERIES. 


It is twilight: who above all hours does 
not love the hour at the close of the day, 
when the rosy shades of day are slowly 
fading into darknegs; when the sun, as he 
bids you good night, and sinks to rest, sur- 
rounded by clouds of such beautiful hues, 
as to far outrival the skill of man; when 
the twilight deepens, and the stars appear 
one by one, each one another proof ot the 
love and wisdom of God? Say, is not 
this of all hours the most lovely? The 
hours when we would fain retire by our- 
selves, and removed from the toils and 
cares of the day, would cherish those bet- 
ter feelings, which like gvod spirits, find 
their way to our hearts. 

Just such an one is this, and as I sit 
here and muse by my open window, me- 
mory is busily at work, and I am again in 
imagination living over days long since 
past. Yes, there is something in this 
beautiful sunset that carries me back to a 
sweet spot upon the banks of the Merri- 
mac, where my youthful days were spent. 
Once more I am sitting at the front win- 
dows of my father’s house, and gazing at 
the setting sun. O how beautiful it seem- 
ed to me, as it cast its parting rays upon 
our lovely river, while the trees on the 
opposite shore cast their dark shadows 
upon its surface, making the scene one of 
surpassing splendor. 

But our reverie was soon broken; a 
light step was heard on the stairs, and a 
gentle tap at the door, and friend Anna 
entered; but how shall I describe my dear 
Anna? To say*I loved her would not ex- 
press my feelings, for I almost idolized her, 
being nearly of the same age, and near 
neighbors, we were almost constantly to- 
gether, and scarcely a thought or wish of 
either of us was divided. How well I re- 
member, even when little girls, years ago, 
how many a bright, happy hour we spent 
roaming in the fields or woods, gathering 
sweet wild flowers, or chasing bright-wing- 
ed butterflies, now roving over the ample 
barns, playing in the new mown hay, or 
hunting for hens nests, and anon with 
crooked pins and thread, catching the tiny 
fish on the shore of our beautiful river, per- 
haps not returning till late, and then in 
such a plight, with torn and soiled gar- 
ments, that many a time made our moth- 
ers sigh, and wonder if we ever would learn 
to keep clean and behave as we ought.— 
Then as we grew older, and emerged into 
school-girls, one seat was occupied by us 
both ; together we studied and recited our 
lessons, and solved the difficult questions 
in Arithmetic, or traced out the rivers, or 
boundaries of States on our map, which 
formed our day’s lesson; and when on the 
dreaded Wednesdays, the day when com- 
positions were expected of us all, then An- 
na was by my side, ane putting our heads 
together, we would soon have ours ready 
for reading. Then as my dear friend grew 
into womanhood, she was still the same 
true friend she was in childhood. How 
well I remember the last year we atteuded 
school together; it was at the academy in 
the pretty little town we resided in. Here 
her happy, joyous temper, and affectionate 
heart won her many warm friends, as for 
myself, I little less than idolized her. Alas 
for all human ties! I forgot she was earth- 
ly, and hoped to keep her always. But 
God had otherwise ordered it. I will 
not anticipate, but will return to when 
dear Anna was just entering my room.— 
“Come,” said she, “ put on your bonnet, 
and let us take a little walk together, but 


let it be away from the village, for I feel 





sad to-night, and want to talk with you.” 

So we wended our way, that beautiful 
evening, through green fields and flowery 
paths, and I talked and laughed almost in- 
cessantly, for I felt very happy; but Anna 
for some reason seemed sad and dull.—- 
** Tell me,” said I, ‘‘ what is the matter, 
dear Anna.” I need not speak of my sur- 
prise when she told me with sobs and tears 
she was grieving for sin, she hoped she had 
been brought to see that she was a sinner, 
and had prayed for pardon and peace, she 
longed to feel that her peace was made 
with God, but oh, she continued, “I am 
such a sinner, can God ever forgive me ?— 
Oh L. pray for me, and for yourself too, for 
you know! want you to have religion too, 
this is what I asked you to come out this 
evening for.” I listened to the dear girl 
in silence, my heart was deeply touched, I 
wept, and promised her faithfully to do as 
she wished, and affectionately kissing her, 
bade her good night. Days passed—Anna 
soon found peace-in her Savior; a calm, 
heavenly joy seemed to fill her heart, and 
as she talked with me and told me of the 
blessedness of religion, my heart longed to 
enjoy it with her. A few days more, and 
God in his goodness was pleased to remove 
the load from my heart, and I could rejoice 
with dear Anna in the goodness of God, 
and his wonderful love to us sinners. 

The summer passed rapidly, and winter 
came upon us, we were attending school 
together, and here the lovely character of 
Anna won her many firm friends; so kind 
and gentle, yet so firm in her devermina- 
tion to do right, ever manifesting a great 
interest in the spiritual welfare of her 
friends. It was the first Sunday of March, 
an eventful day to us. The day I shall 
never forget. ‘The day we intended join- 
ing the church, the dear old church, where 
we had from infancy listened to the word 
of Gud. It was a solemn scene never to 
be effaced; one longed for, yet almost 
dreaded. Anna sat by my side, trembling 
yet rejoicing, and when I stood up by her 
at the altar, and held her bonnet as our 
good minister proceeded to her baptism, 
all fears, as she afterwards told me, vanish- 
ed, and she felt such a holy calm as she 
never felt before. Then as we sat side by 
side, and for the first time partook of the 
emblems of Christ’s shed blood, our hearts 
were knit closer than ever together. 

A few days more—and one never to be 
forgotten morning we missed her from the 
schovl-room. Her sister, however brought 


} me a note from her, saying she should be 


obliged to be absent, as she had been tak- 
en bleeding at the lungs that morning, but 
playfully remarking, ** don’t be worried, I 
shall be able to be out again ina few days,” 
but there was a pain shot through my 
heart. I feared the worst, and hastened 
home at nown and found her so comfortable 
as to quite dismiss my fears. But God's 
will is not always our will, and our dear 
Anna was soon to leave us. Ina few days 
she was so weak as to be confined to her 
room, yet ber friends were sanguine of her 
recovery, we used often to playfully plan 
many a project when she should be well. 
One morning, oh that fatal morning, moth- 
er entered my room before I had risen, and 
saying sympathizingly, “*I have sad news 
for you this morning, daughter,” and told 
me of dear Anna’s death. She was taken 
in the evening before with bleeding at the 
lungs, as she sat reclining in a large rock- 
ing-chair, and all efforts to relieve her fuil- 
ed, she had just time to articulate she was 
dying, and trustingly cast herself into the 
arms of Christ, and she was gone, only the 
body of Anna was there, her ransomed 
spirit had gone home, and had already be- 
gun her never ending happiness in heaven. 
lcast myself on my pillow and wept such 
tears as | never wept before. I could not 
realize that she could be dead, and it was 
not until | had visited the house of mourn- 
ing, and saw the weeping mother and al- 
most distracted sister, 1 could scarce be- 
lieve it. I entered the chamber of death. 
There she lay, so calm and still, looking 
so sweetly even in death, with her soft hair 
arranged as she herself was wont to ar- 
range it, that she looked as if she might 
be sleeping, yes, she was sleeping, but it 
was the sleep of death. I could only weep 
and pray to God to help me bear the trial. 
Another day, and we laid her to rest, with 
many tears, in the quiet little cemetery of 
our village. Five summers and winters 
have passed since then, and many changes 
have passed, many friends are yet left, 





yet there is often a lonely spot in my heart 
as memory reverts to the many happy hours 
I have spent with my dear Anna, and 
my wish is that I may be as faithful to my 
trust while here, that when my time to die 
may come, it may be with the same love 
confidence, and trust, that enabled my dear 
Anna to pats so sweetly into the arms of 
her Savior. M. L. Cc, 
Westport, Missouri. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PETER AND NABBY. 


Among the stories which my mother 
used to relate to us children, when gather- 
ed round her ‘ rocking-chair,’ I well re- 
member that of ‘ Peter and Nabby,’ and I 
will give it to the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion, as correctly as I can. 

Grandfather B. had a hired man to work 
for him one winter, by the name of Peter 
Simons. This Peter was rather a curious 
fellow, and though he had good parents, 
yet he was, as some said, ‘ not hardly ho- 
nest.” His home where he lived with his 
wife Nabby and parents, was not far dis- 
tant from grandfather’s. But a short time 
after he left, grandfather missed a favorite 
sheep, one which he thought a great deal 
of, and which was in a fine condition. In 
the course ofa few days, either by dream- 
ing, or some other way, he suspected where 
the sheep had gone to. So the next day, 
he went up to Peter’s to see how they were 
getting along, and if he could discover any- 
thing of the lost sheep. 

Peter was gone, but Nabby and the old 
folks were at home. Along in the after- 
noon sometime, he went out with the old 
man to inspect the premises. After the 
old man had showed him the cattle, &c., 
he took him to the sheep-yard. While 
looking at the sheep, grandfather thought 
he saw one that resembled the one he had 
lost. Determined to find out if he could, 
he said ‘ Let’s see, that’s the sheep Peter 
had of me, ain’t it?’ * Yes,’ was the reply, 
‘it grows finely.” The old man of course 
thought that Peter had come honestly by 
it, and was not at all prepared for the sur- 
prise that awaited him. 

Grandfather patiently waited for Peter, 
and towards night he made his appearance. 
He felt uneasy when he encountered grand- 
father in the sitting-room, but there was 
noescape. After the usual salutations had 
been passed, grandfather said, ‘ Well, Pe- 
ter, how is that sheep getting along that 
you had of me?’ 

* What sheep ?” said Peter very innocent- 
‘The sheep that you stole from me,’ was 
the reply. ; 

‘I hain’t stole no sheep,’ said Peter, 
with evident embarrassment. 

* Well,’ said grandfather, sternly, ‘ if you 
bring that sheep back between now and 
to-morrow morning, well and good, if not, 
I will use other means to secure it.’ With 
these words he left the house. 

Next morning, while the family were at 
breakfast, Peter was seen coming slowly 
up toward the house, and though he had 
but one sheep with him, ’twas evidently a 
heavy load. He seemed very tender of it, 
too, for the sheep was well covered up with 
blankets and coverlets, till there was more 
danger of its smothering than freezing. He 
carefully drove up to the door, and waited 
for some one to come out, as he did not 
wish to go into the house, but no one came, 
and he was obliged toenter. Grandfather 
B. seemed very glad to see him, and talk- 
ed about the crop, weather, &c., while 
Peter waited in vain, hoping that he would 
ask in regard to the sheep. But no, Peter 
was obliged to introduce the unwelcome 
subject, so summoning up his courage, he 
said, ‘ Well, Mr. B., I have brought that 
sheep back.’ 

‘What sheep? I did’nt know you had 
any of me,’ was the reply. 

Peter was now in a fix, and was obliged 
to confess that he had stolen one from 
grandfather’s sheep-yard. Poor Peter 
found the ‘ way of transgressors to be in- 
deed hard.’ 

After giving him some good advice, Mr. 
B. told him he might go and take it out 
of the sleigh. He did so, but it seemed 
dreadful hard work, but he finally made 
out, and the old sheep quietly trotted off 
to the barn. Next spring, when this sheep 
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pad two lambs, uncle William,who was then 
, little shaver, named them ‘ Peter and 
Nabby,’ and they always went by that name. 
[do not know whether Peter mended 
bis ways or not, but of this all may be sure, 
that ‘ your sin wilt find you out.’ J. w. K. 


——_——— 


SEWING PEOPLE'S MOUTHS UP. 


«Sewing people’s mouths up ! What a 
jreadful thing!” I think I hear you say ; 
«] wonder where they doit? I never 
heard of such a thing here.” I must an- 
gwer you: Itis not done in England; but 
at Siam, far in the East. “* I wonder what 
they de it for?’ I will tell you: it is for 
telling untruths. When a person is brought 
before the judge, and proved guilty of tel- 
ling a wilful falsehood, he is sentenced to 
have his mouth sewed up. He is placed 
in achair raised upon steps, that everybody 
may see him; his arms and legs are fasten- 
ad down, so that he cannot stir. A man 
stands by with a needle and cotton, ready 
to perform his office. How very painful it 
must be to nave the needle pass through 
his lips ! The poor creature cannot eat, or 





cry, or speak; trying to move his lips 
would only increase his pain. All persons 
are treated in this manner, whether men, 
women, or children. Perhaps you will 
wonder how long they have to continue in 
this miserable condition. It is according 
to the greatness of the crime; some for a 
few hours, and some for whole days, I 
cannot but hope that this custom is being 
done away with now, on account of its 
ruelty; it but shows how greatly even 
heathen people abhor lying; they look 
pon it as the worst sort uf crime. 

And what dues God say about it in his 
Bible? that ‘* lying lips are abomination 
othe Lord;” and “that all liars shall 
have their portion in the lake which burn- 
thwith fire and brimstone.”” Solomon 
says that a lying tongue is one of the six 
hings that the Lord hates. 

Achild who is in the habit of telling 
iescan never be trusted, even when he 
peaks the truth.—| Early Days. 








Nurserv. 








NOT ASHAMED OF RIDICULE. 


Ishall never forget a lesson which I re- 
tived when quite a young lad, at the Aca- 
lemy in B Among my school-fel- 
ows were Hartley and Jemson. They 
ere somewhat older than myself, and tu 
he latter I luoked up as a sort of leader in 
natters of opiniun ax well as ofsport. He 
ag not at heart malicious, but he had a 
bdlish ambition of being thought witty and 
rcastic, and he made himself feared by a 
esetting habit of turning things into ridi- 
ule, so that he seemed continually on the 
ook out for matter of derision. 

Hartlev was a new scholar, and little 
as known of him among the boys. One 
horning, as we were on our way to school, 
é was seen driving a cow along the road 
ward a neighboring field. A group of 
oy’, among whom was Jemson, met him 
he was passing. The opportunity was 
ot to be lost by Jemson. ‘*! Halloa!” he 
claimed, ** what’s the price of milk? I 
y, Jonathan, what do you fodder on ?— 
hat will you take for all the gold on her 
ims! Boys, if you want to see’ the latest 

8 style, lock at those boots!” 

Hartley, waving his hand to us with a 

‘sant smile, and driving the cow to the 

d,took down the bars of a rail-fence, 

W her safely in the inclusure, and then, 
iting up the bars, came and entered 
tool with the restof us. After school in 

afternoon, he let the cow out and drove 

f off, none of us knew where. And 

y day, for two or three weeks, he went 
ough the same task. 

The boys of B Academy were nearly 

sons of wealthy parents, and some 
M,among whom was Jemson, were 
enough to look down with a sort of 

“ain upon a scholar who had to drive a 

-: The sneers and jeers of Jemson were 
Ptdingly often renewed. He once, on 

a that he did not like the odor of the 
B, tefused to sit next to Hartley. Oc- 

mally he would inquire after the cow’s 

pronouncing the word “ ke-ow,” 
the manner of some of the country 




















With admirable good nature did Hartley 
those silly attempts to wound and 
him. Ido not remember that ‘he 





was even once betrayed into a look or word 
of angry retaliation: « “I suppose, Hart- 
ley,” said Jemson one day, “I suppose 
your daddy means to make a milkman of 
you.” “ Why not?” asked Hartley. “Oh, 
nothing; only don’t leave much water in 
the cans after you rinse them—that’s all !” 
The boys laughed, and Hartley, not in the 
least mortified, replied, ‘“* Never fear; if 
ever I should rise to be a milkman, I'll 
give good measure and good milk.” 

The day after this conversation there 
was a public exhibition, at which a number 
of ladies and gentlemen from neighboring 
cities were present. Prizes were awarded 
by the Principal of our Academy, and both 
Hartley and Jemson received a creditable 
number; for, in respect to scholarship, 
these two were about equal. After the 
ceremony of distribution, the Principal re- 
marked that there was one prize, consist- 
ing ot a gold medal, which was rarely 
awarded, not so much on account of its 
great cost, as because the instances were 
rare which rendered its bestowal proper. 


It was the prize of heroism. The last | 


boy who received one was young Manners, 
who, three years ago, rescued the blind 
girl from drowning: 

The Principal then said that, with the 
permission of the company, he would re- 
late a short story. ‘* Not long since, some 
scholars were flying a kite in the street, 
just as a poor boy on horseback rode by 
on his way to the mill. The horse took 
fright and threw the boy, injuring him so 
badly that he was carried home, and con- 
fined some weeks to his bed. Of the scho- 
lars who had unintentionally caused the 
disaster, none followed to learn the fate of 
the wounded boy. There was one scholar, 
however, who had witnessed the accident 
from the distance, who not only went to 
make inquiries, but stayed to render ser- 
vices. 

This scholar soon learned that the 
wounded boy was the grandson of a poor 
widow, whose sole support consisted in sel- 
ling the milk of a fine cow of which she 
was the owner. Alas! what could she 
now do? She was old and lame, and her 
grandson, on whom she depended to drive 
the cow to pasture, was now on his back 
helpless. ‘Never mind, good woman,’ 
said the scholar, ‘I can drive your cow!’ 
With blessings and thanks the old woman 
accepted his offer. 

Bat his kindness did not stop here.— 
Money was wanted to get articles from the 
apothecary. ‘I have money that my mo- 
ther sent me to buy a pair of boots with; 
but [ can do without them for a while.’— 
* Oh, no,’ said the old woman, ‘ I can’t con- 
sent to that; but here is a pair of cowhide 
boots that I bought for Henry, who can’t 
wearthem. If you would only buy these, 
giving us what they cost, we should get 
along nicely.’ The scholar bought the 
boots, clumsy as they were, and has worn 
them up to this time. 

Well, when it was discovered by other 
boys of the Academy, that our scholar was 
in the habit of driving a cow, he was as- 
sailed every day with laughter and ridicule. 
His cowhide boots in particular, were made 
matter of mirth. But he kept on cheertul- 
ly and bravely, day after day, never shun- 
ning observation, and driving the widow's 
cow, and wearing his thick boots, content- 
ed in the thought that he was doing right; 
caring not for all the jeers and sneers that 
could be uttered. He never undertook to 
explain why he drove a cow; for he was 
not inclined to make a vaunt of his charita- 
ble motives, and furthermore, in his heart 
he had no sympathy with the false pride 
that could look down with ridicule on any 
useful employment. It was by mere acci- 
dent that his course of kindness and self- 
denial was yesterday discovered by his 
teacher. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I ap- 
peal to you, was there not true heroism in 
this boy’scondact? Nay, Master Hartley, 
do not slink out of sight behind the black- 
board! You are not ashamed of ridicule, 
you must not be afraid of praise. Come 
forth, come forth, Master Edward James 
Hartley, and let us see your honest ‘face !”” 

As Hartley, with blushing cheeks, made 
his appearance, what a round of applause 
in which the whole company joined, spoke 
the general approbation of his conduct !— 
The ladies stood upon benches and waved 
their handkerchiefs. The old men wiped 
the gathering moisture from the corners of 
their eyes, and clapped their hands. Those 


clumsy boots on Hartley’s feet, seemed a 
| prouder ornament than a crown would have 
' been on his head. The medal was bestow- 
ed on him amid general acclamation. 

Let me tell you a good thing of Jemson 
before I conclude. He was heartily asham- 
ed of his ill-natured raillery, and after we 
were dismissed, he went with tears of man- 
ly self-rebuke in his eyes, and tendered his 
hand to Hartley, making a handsome apo- 
logy for his past ill-manners. ‘* Think no 
more of it, old fellow,” said Hartley, with 
delightful cordiality; “let us all go and 
have a ramble in the woods before we break 
up for vacation.” The boys, one and all, 
followed Jemson’s example; and then we 
set forth with huzzas into the woods. What 
a happy day it was !—[Ch. Witness. 


watching to see if the boy was asleep, he 
had knelt down and prayed! The boy 
lived to see both his father and mother 
hopefully converted to God; and having 
grown rapidly in grace, and shining bright- 
er and brighter as he drew near the pearly 
gates, God took him. 

And think you the courage and perse- 
verance of that Christian lady was lost, 
when such results followed? How few 
there are, who would have gone a second 
time to that home, after being so rudely 
repulsed? But she remembered the sacred 
injunction, ‘* Be not weary in well doing, 
for in due time ye shall reap, if ye faint 
not.” And she did reap—a blessed har- 
vest it was, and the wheat has been gath- 
ered into the garner above.—[ NV. Y. Obs. 
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Natural Gistory. 








“BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING.” 





For two years, regularly every month, a 
lady called at the door of a certain family 
in New York, and offered a tract, and as 
regularly had the door shut in her face, 
with the gruff remark, ‘*‘ We want none of 
your tracts.” After so long atime, in one 
of her rounds, she met on the steps of the 
same dwelling, a bright-eyed boy, but de- 
formed and of sickly appearance. She in- 
quired whether he would not like to go to 
Sunday School, and being answered in the 
affirmative, she agreed to meet him there 
on the following Sabbath morning, and 
conduct him to the Sabbath School. Sab- 
bath morning came, and, true to his word, 
he was there and ready when she called. 
He was put intoa class of boys of his own 
age; and though everything seemed 
strange to him, he soon became deeply in- 
terested. His lessons were well learned, 
and his answers to the questions, and the 
remarks which he made, evinced that the 
truth was taking deep hold of his heart. — 
His interest deepened. His bright eye 
sparkled as the truth was appreciated, and 
his deep emotion showed that it was doing 
its work within. He continued for many 
months, the most regular, the most atten- 
tive, the most deeply interested scholar in 
the class, till he won his teacher’s affection, 
and became the favorite of all. 

But, at length, the bright-eyed boy was 
missed from his class. His teacher visited 
him, and found him sick with anincurable 
disease. But, though conscious of his 
situation, he was full of buoyancy and hope. 
He had found a treasure of higher value 
than anything which this world can afford. 
And yet, he desired to live, that he might 
be useful. His teacher, however, led him 
to see that his place for being useful was 
just where his Heavenly Father had placed 
him, and from that moment, his anxiety, 
on that score, ceased. He determined to 
be useful where he was, and for every one 
who called, he had a ** word in season.”— 
.But his anxiety for the conversion of his 
parents was very great; yet, even here, he 
rested in Gud. He had prayed for it, and 
he believed that God would grant him his 
request. He desired his teacher to visit 
his father; but as the father was a_philo- 
sophical infidel, well posted up in all the 
arguments of unbelief, his teacher shrunk 
from the encounter. However, on the re- 
peated urgency of the boy, he consented ; 
and when he came, he found his father 
ready for him, surrounded by his infidel 
books. The infidet champion, with bold 
confidence sought to draw the teacher into 
the meshes of infidel sophistry ; but with 
his ‘sling and stone,” the teacher brought 
him toa very different issue. He first 
drew from him the concession that all men 
were sinners, and that he wasa sinner, and 
that it was reasonable and right that sin- 
ners should repent, and then he brought 
home the personal inquiry, ‘* Have you re- 
pented?” This was an unexpected thrust, 
which the man sought to parry, by divert- 
ing the conversation to some other topic. 
But no, the Christian soldier was firm—the 
question must be answered, and the man’s 
conscience compelled him to say, ‘* No.” 
** Well, then,” replied his antagonist, ‘we 
can proceed no further in the argument 
till you have first performed this duty, 
which you acknowledge you owe to God.” 

The next time that his teacher came, he 
found the dying boy full of confidence that 
his father would be converted. And he 
related how that, for several days, he had 
come early into his room and read a chap- 





ter in the Bible; and was once, after 





THE FLY AND THE SPIDER. 


The ehildren once went with their grand- 
mother to see a spider’s web; they thought 
it very curious, and they talked a good 
deal about it, though they could not see 
the use of such things, nor why there should 
be such creatures as spiders at all. Their 
grandmother replied, ‘‘ My dear children, 
I cannot tell you just now all the reasons 
why the all-wise God created and sustains 
the various creatures which we see around , 
us, though we may be sure there is some 
good end to be served ; but I will tell you 
a pretty story, which may at least help us 
to think more upon the subject. A young 
prince used often to wonder for what pur- 
pose God made flies and spiders; as he 
could not see, he said, what use they were 
to men, and if he had the power, he would 
kill them all. One day, after a great bat- 
tle, this prince was obliged to hide from 
his enemies; and wandering about ina 
wood, he lay down beneath a tree and fell 
asleep. A soldier passing by, who belong- 
ed to the enemy, was quietly drawing near 
with his sword to kill the prince, when all 
of a sudden a fly stung his lip and woke 
him. Seeing his danger, he sprang to his 
feet and made the soldier run off. That 
night the prince again hid himself in a cave 
in the same wood, and during the night a 
spider wove her web across the entrance. 
Two soldiers belonging to the army which 
had defeated him, and who were looking 
for the prince, passed the cave in the morn- 
ing, and the prince heard their conversa- 
tion: —* Look,’ cried one of them, ‘he is 
surely concealed in this cave.’ ‘ No,’ re- 
plied the other—‘ that is impossible; for 
if he had gone in there, he would have 
brushed duwn the spider’s web at the en- 
trance.” When they had gone away, the 
prince raised his hands and eyes to heaven, 
and thanked God for yesterday saving his 
life by means of a fly, and now again by a 
spider, and acknowledged that the ways 
and works of God are perfectly good and 
wise.” 


THE SAGACITY OF A SHETLAND PONY. 


The newspapers tell us of a farmer in 
Canada who had a large number of ponies, 
among them a very handsome and playful 
one, which was a great favorite with a lit- 
tle boy about twelve years of age, the only 
child of the farmer. One day the child 
was sent several miles on an errand for 
some money, with a warning to return be- 
fore night, as the country was infested with 
robbers. His visit was so delightful that 
he forgot the command of his parents, and 
did not mount his pony to return till 1t was 
quite dark. His road lay through a thick 
forest, and it was not long before a high- 
wayman attacked him and dragged him 
from his horse, which ran swiftly home- 
ward. Meanwhile his terrified parents sat 
trembling gy the fireside, awaiting their 
boy’s return. They were just prepariny to 
go in search of him, when they heard the 
clattering of hoofs, and soon after a loud 
kicking and pawing at the door. On 
opening it, they saw the pony in a state of 
great excitement, with his saddle and bri- 
dle dangling about him. He ran from 
them a short distance, then frisked about, 
and seizing the father’s coat in his teeth, 
pulled him along. The agonized parents 
followed the animal, who ran ahead, con- 
stantly turning back, and neighing to urge 
them onward. After travelling many miles 
through the waods, they came to the place 
where the boy had been robbed, and 
found him tied to a tree, stripped of his 
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money and clothes, and half dead with fear 
and cold. 

We do not know that there is anything 
incredible in this story, nor is it a more 
wonderful evidence of instinctive power 
than has often been given by brutes. 
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Editorial. 
THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY. 

Every New England child, at least, has heard 
something of Faneuil Hall, or as it has been 
popularly called, the “Cradle of Ksiberty.”— 
This hall stands near the centre of Boston, in 
what is termed Dock Square, and very near 
the Quincy Market. It is an imposing structure, 
and strangers who visit our city are very likely 
to visit it, both for its present appearance, and 
for the historic associations connected with it. 

The origin of this hall was this: Formerly 
there were no markets in Boston. The farmers 
brought their produce, and sold it at he doors 
of the residents. At length three market 
houses were erected. One of these was in the 
centre of the town, or where Faneuil Hall now 
stands. As many were opposed to market 
houses, this building was destroyed by a mob, 
similar to that which threw the tea ‘into the 
harbor. 

Time moved on, when at a town meeting in 
1740, it was stated, that Peter Faneuil Esq., a 
respectable merchant of Boston, was ready to 
build another market-house on the same spot, 
and give it to the town. This proposition was 
received with joy by the inhabitants. After- 
wards Mr. Faneuil so modified his plan, as to 
conclude to build a fine hall over the market- 
house. It was done, and both town-hall and 
market-huuse were finished and opened in two 
years. 

This hall was immediately used for various 
town meetings, and so grateful were the people 
for the hall, that they named it for the generous 
donor. The other name, our young readers 
have already guessed, was given it, because 
there were many popular meetings held in it, 
just before our fathers took arms against their 
British aggressors. In this hall Otis, and 
Adams, and Warren eloquently spokg in favor 
of liberty and independence, and hence it de- 
rived the name of the “Cradle of Liberty,” 
since the infant Liberty was rocked, and nurtur- 
ed in this famous building. 

When the hall was first erected, it was far 
from being as large as it now is. So whenever 
any political gathering, previous to the seven 
years’ war, was too large to be accommodated 
in the hall, it was common for it to adjourn to 
meet in the Old South Church. Afterwards 
other churches were used, until the owners of 
pews complained so much, that in 1806 Faneuil 
Hall was enlarged to its present capacity, that 
is, “ its width was increased from forty to eighty 
feet, and a third story added.” 

* Previous to the Revolution,” says Pember- 
ton, “ the portraits of Mr. Faneuil, Gen. Con- 
way, and Col. Barre, were procured by the 
town, and hung up in the fall. It is supposed 
they were carried off by the British.” As one 
goes into the hall at the present time, he will 
observe several striking portraits on the further 
wall. The one of Mr. Faneuil was painted by 
Henry Sargent, the same who painted the 
“Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth,” that 
some of our readers have seen in Pilgrim Hall. 
There are other striking portraits in old Fanueil, 
but perhaps the most attractive picture, is the 
historical one, representing Webster addressing 
the United States Senate, in reply to Hayne.— 


His licarers are also presented upon the same 
canvass. 


The beautiful clock was the gift of the 
school children of Boston to the hall. Other 
objects of interest we cannot designate. Every 
youth, every child should go and see for him- 
self, as he may do, when he visits this city, by 
simply asking leave of the superintendent. In 
such a hall he will be led to think of what our 
liberties cost us, and how much he owes to the 
brave men who gained them. Thus will he be 
led to love the country that the good Lord has 
given him. F. 








TOPSY TURYVY. 


[ was very sorry, Mr. Editor, to see so many 
of your subscribers topsy turvy! “T'wo Thou- 
sand Dollars due” you! How do you manage 
to keep right side up yourself?, I do hope that 
all indebted to you will not only pay up past 
arrearages, but send advance pay hereafter, so 





that you may be just to all dependent on you | 


for pecuniary help. 

Allow me to say, I never read a newspaper 
until I have paid for it. Then I know it is 
mine, and I can read it with a good conscience. 
I should not like to go to meeting on the Sab- 
bath with a coat unpaid for. The “laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” and the Old Testament rule 
was, never to “let the wages of him that was 
hired” abide with the employer over night. 

Kingston. Mass., August, 1855. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
North Becket, Mass., March 21, 1855. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—With pleasure I for- 
ward you one dollar, to renew my subscription 
for the Youth’s Companion. I like your paper 
well, Witsiam Rice. 


N. Attleboro, Mass., July 18, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I enclose two dollars 
for the Youth’s Companion, for the past and 
present year. I like it very well indeed, and 
should be very unwilling to give it up. 
Yours respectfully, Marion I, Arwoop. 


Saco, Me., July 20, 1855. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar for the Youth’s Companion another 
year. Ilike your paper much, its weekly visits 
are received with delight by the family group. 

Georee H. Hutz. 














Variety. 
“4 WORD IN SEASON, HOW GOOD IT IS.” 


Kilstein, a pious German minister, once 
heard a laboring man use the most awful curses 
and imprecations in a fit of passion without re- 
proving him for it. This so troubled him, that 
he could scarcely sleep the following night.— 
In the morning he arose early, and soon saw 








. the man coming along, and addressed him as 


follows: * My friend, it is you I am waiting to 
see.” 

* You are mistaken,” replied the man, “ you 
have never seen me before.” “ Yes, I saw you 
yesterday,” said Kilstein, “ whilst returning 
trom your work, and heard you praying.” 

“What! heard me pray?” said the man, “I 
am sure now that you are mistaken; for I 
never prayed in my life.” 

* And yet,” calmly but earnestly replied the 
minister, “ if God had heard your prayer, you 
would not be here, but in hell; for I heard you 
beseeching God, that he might strike you with 
blindness, and condemn you into hell-fire.” 

The man turned pale, and trembling said :— 
“ Dear sir, do you call this prayer? Yes, it is 
true, I did say this very thing.” 

“ Now, my friend,” continued Kilstein, “ as 
you acknowledge it, itis my duty to beseech 
you to seek with the same earnestness the sal- 
vation of your soul, as you have hitherto its 
damnation, and I will pray to God that he will 
have mercy upon you.” 

From this time the man regularly attended 
upon the ministry of Kilstein, and ere long was 
brought in humble repentance to Christ, as a 
true believer. 

“A word in season, how good itis.” “Be 
instant in season and out of season; rebuke, 
reprove, exhort, with all long-suffering and pa- 
tience.” 

—— ge 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 


A young gentleman, whose parents resided 
in one of our Eastern cities, was both elegant 
and accomplished, and a general favorite in the 
fashionable circle. But he had acquired the 
dreadful habit of profaneness, while a lad, in 
Demarara. His father, who had large posses- 
sions there, concluded to return thither and 
spend the winter, accompanied by his son, 
whom he designed leaving in Demarara to take 
charge of his busine8s. 

The young man felt reluctant to go, and was 
very profane whenever the subject was alluded 
to. Just before they left home, he said, “I hope 
by all the holy demons, the vessel will sink, and 
land us all on the bottom of the sea.” 

The vessel left New York in full sail, nobly 
riding the waves, and was spoken some dis- 
tance out at sea; but a violent storm arose— 
the vessel sank—and all on board perished ! 

Young man, dare not “take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain”—thy wicked prayer may 
be answered in an hour when thou thinkest not! 
Insult not that holy, bountiful Benefactor, who 
daily loadeth us with benefits. He says to you, 
even now, in tenderest language, “ My son, 
give me thine heart.”—[ Preb. Ban. 

—— 


“T DO LOVE HIM.” 


Mary is a little girl about five years 
old; she isa member of the Sunday-school, 
and loves to go to church. One Sabbath, as 
she was riding home with her papa from a re- 
ligious meeting, he asked her, “ Mary, do you 
remember the good .folks who spoke in the 
meeting >” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered. 

* Well, those are good people,” replied her 
father, “ they love the Lord and are happy.— 
or must be good and try and love the 
Lord.” 


“ I do love him,” was her emphatic reply. 
And now, dear young reader, can you say, 
like little Mary, “I do love the Lord?” Re- 











member, all good people love him, and you 
cannot be good unless you love him. But per- 
haps you may be ready’to say, “* My heart is 
so bad I cannot love him.” Then, my dear 
child, go to the Savior.and ask him to give you 
a new heart. Il heard a little Sunday-school 
girl once say on her sick and dying bed, “ The 
Lord has taken away my hard and stony heart, 
and given me a soft little heart like my Sa- 
vior’s.”—[S. S. Adv. 
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THE BLOOM OF AGE. 


A good woman never grows old. Years may 
pass over her head, but if benevolence and vir- 
tue dwell in her heart, she is as cheerful as 
when the spring of life first opened to her view. 
When we look upon a good woman, we never 
think of herage; she looks gs charming as 
when the rose of youth first bloomed on her 
cheek. That rose has not faded yet; it will 
never fade. In her neighborhood she is the 
friend and benefactor. Who does not respect 
and love the woman who has passed her days 
in acts of kindness and mercy? We repeat, 
such a woman cannot grow old. She will al- 
ways be fresh and buoyant in spirits, and active 
in humble deeds of mercy and benevolence. If 
the young lady desires to retain the bloom and 
beauty of youth, let her not yield to the sway 
of fashion and folly ; let her love truth and vir- 
tue, and to the close of life she will retain 
those feelings which now make life appear a 
garden of sweets—ever fresh and ever new. 

————— 


THE VALUE OF POLITENESS. 


Mr. Butler, of Providence, Rhode Island, a 
millionaire,who died some six years ago, was so 
obliging that he re-opened his store one night, 
solely to supply a little girl with a spool of 
thread which she wanted. The incident be- 
came known, (Mr. Butler was a young man at 
the time,) and the trading public wisely thought 
that his accommodating spirit, as shown in this 
trifling affair, and in the general conduct of his 
business, deserves a good run of custom, which 
they gave, and placed him on the track of high 
prosperity. He subscribed the sum of forty 
thousand dollars towards founding a hospital 
for the insane in Rhode Island, through the be- 
nevolent importunities of Miss Dix. 

———~<.——_ 


EASY TO BE LOST. 


Oh, how many ways there are to be lost, 
while there is but one way to be saved. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to be lost. If 
the sinner does not like one way, he may take 
another—he may take his choice of a hundred. 
Or he may just sit still, and fold his arms, and 
float down the current towards the bottomless 
pit, and he will certainly be lost, and that for- 
ever—as certainly as if he were to ply the oar 
with all his might. But to be saved he must 
strive to enter in atthe straight gate. He must 
wrestle, he must “ fight the good fight of faith.” 
“The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” Let every 
reader ask himself, Am I in the way to be sav- 
ed,or inthe way to be lost? which?—[Dr. 
Humphrey. 
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THE BOOK WITH THREE LEAVES. 


I have read of a holy man, who being tempt- 
ed by some former companions to sin, he made 
this answer: “I am so busy in reading a little 
book, which contains such deep mysteries, that 
I have resolved to read it all the days of my 
life. It has but three leaves. In the first leaf, 
which is red, I am taught to meditate on the 
precious blood of Christ, which was shed for 
my sins. In the second leaf, whichis white, I 
meditate on the pure and glorious joys of heay- 
en. In the third leaf, which is black, I con- 
template the hideous and dreadful torments of 
hell, prepared for the wicked for all eternity.” 

[Puritan Gems. - 


a 


I COULDNT. 


‘Willie Gray played truant this afternoon, 
mother, and he wanted me to, but I could’nt, 
said a little boy, standing at his mother’s side 
while she was undressing ‘sissy’ for her crib. 
‘I hope not,’ she answered; ‘but why could’nt 
you, James?’ ‘O, mother,’ said the child, put- 
ting his arm around her neck, ‘I thought it 
would make you so sorry; that is why I 
could'nt’ If every boy thought so, there 
would be a great many better boys in town.— 
When temptation comes, think how your mother 
would feel uf you yield to it. 


————-.————_ 


EVERY ONE SHOULD LEARN A TRADE. 


St. Paul was a mechanic—a maker of tents. 
He was not only a thorough workman, but a 
thorough scholar, a master not only of his na- 
tive Hebrew, but of other languages. It was 
a custom among the Jews to have their sons 
taught some trade, a custom not confined to the 

rer classes, but also practised by the wealthy. 

he custom was a wise one, and it were well 
if the fathers of the present day would train all 
their children to some useful employment, by 
which, in case their means of support from 
other sources should fail, they may get a com- 
fortable livelihood. 


i 
CLIPPINGS. 


Use or Arruictions.—Afflictions are the 
same to the soul as the plough to the fallow 





round, the pruning-knife to ‘i j 
urnace to the gold.—[Jay. a 

Harsh words are like hailstones ; 
which, if melted, would fertilize thew 
plants they batter down. a 


. Why was the first day of Ada 
longest ever known? 


» and WT, 


m’s life th, 
Because it had one 
_ The best snuff in the world is a snuff of f ‘ 
air. 7 

If a man marry a shrew, are 
he is shrewed ? 

What is the most dangerous shi 
in? Authorship. 


Money is well spent in purchasi +. 
of mind. . ‘ asing tranquil 


Every day well spent lessens 
God has set us. > whe 


we to SUDpos 


P to emby 





Poetry. 
“OH! SING TO ME OF HEAVEN" 
Oh! sing to me of Heaven, 
; } car Tam rime to die; 
ing songs of hol t 
To ben fered coh” 


When cold and sluggish drops 
— 4 my marble brow, 

urst forth, in strains of joyful 
Let Heaven begin wtadg oa 








When the last moment comes, 

Oh! watch my dying face, 

And catch the bright, seraphic gleam, 
That o’er each feature plays, 


Then, to my ravished ears 

Let one sweet song be given; 
Let music charm me, last on earth 
And greet me, first, in Heaven, 


Then, close my sightless eyes, 
And lay me down to rest, oe 
And clasp my cold and icy hands, 
Upon my lifeless breast. 


Then, ’round my senseless clay 
— those J love, 
nd sing of Heaven, delightful H 
My glorious home Be own 
EERE 


A CHILD'S HYMN. 

‘ How precious is the sto 

Of our Redeemer’s birth, 
Who left the realms of glory 

And came to dwell on earth! 
He saw our sad condition, 

Our guilt, and sin, and shame; 
To save us from perdition 

The blessed Jesus came. 





He came to earth from heaven 
To weep, and bleed and die, 
That we might be forgiven, 
And raised to God on high. 
His kindness and compassion 
To children then were shown; 
The heirs of his salvation, 
He claimed them for his own. 


O, may I love this Savior 

So good, so kind, so mild! 
And may I find his favor, 

A young, though sinful child; 
And in his blissful heaven 

May J at last appear, 
With all my sins forgiven, 

To know and praise him there? 

——~>——___ 


WOMAN. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGET. 


No star in yonder sky that shines 
Can light like woman's eye impart; 

The earth holds not in all its mines 
A gem so rich as woman’s heart ; 

Her voice is like the music sweet 
Poured out from airy harps alone; 

Like that when storms more loudly bet 
It yields a clearer, richer tone. 


And woman’s love’s a holy light, 
That brighter, brighter burns, for sy 
Years cannot dim its radiance bright; 
Nor even falsehood quench its ray; 
But like the star of Bethlehem. 
Of old to Israel’s shepherds given, 
Tt marshals with its steady flame 
The erring soul of man to heaven. 


ee 


AFFECTION. 
There is in life no blessing like affection; 
It soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues, 
And bringeth down to earth its native het 
It sits beside the cradle patient hours, 
Whose sole contentment is to watch and! 
It bendeth o’er the death-bed, and coneetl! 
Its own despair with words of faith and 
Life hath nought else that may supply its} 
Void is ambition, cold is vanity, 
And wealth an empty glitter without love 

[Miss 
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